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NEW  BURRELL  ACQUISITIONS 


WITH  NO  HOME  and  all  its  splendid 
tapestries  in  store,  the  accjuisition 
bv  the  Burrell  Collection  ot  two  verv 
large  ‘Gothic’  tapestries  must  he  considered 
an  act  of  Faith  rather  than  of  Prudence. 

However,  w  ith  a  bit  of  luck,  or  to  employ 
the  language  ot  the  French  rhetoriqueurs  ot 
which  the  tapestries  are  a  visual  counterpart, 
if  Fortune  is  guided  bv  Temperance  and 
Fortitude  (the  latter  figure  just  missing  in 
illustration  on  opposite  page)  the  dav  will 
surelv  come  when  the  Burrell  Collection  is 
accorded  its  own  Temple  of  Honour. 

The  illustration  shows  a  central  portion  of 
the  finer  of  the  two  tapestries  and  the  only 
one  of  the  four  sold  from  the  collection  of 
the  Due  de  Meppem  which  is  complete.  It  is 
woven  in  wool  and  silk  (without  the  addition 
of  gold  thread)  from  the  same  cartoon  as  the 
tapestry,  one  of  a  set  of  nine,  in  the  Spanish 
royal  collections  (Count  Viusto  de  V'alencia 
de  Don  Juan,  Tapiccs  dc  la  Corona  dc  Espana, 
Madrid,  190J,  plate  39). 

In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  Prudence  in 
a  chariot  driven  bv  Reason  is  drawn  by  five 
horses  representing  the  Senses  towards  the 
temple  of  Divine  Wisdom,  whose  court  is 
thronged  with  perst)nifications  of  the  virtues, 
prophets,  sages  and  heroes.  The  architecture 
of  the  Temple — a  three-sided  cloister  with 
turrets  and  a  tiled  roof — is  a  fantastic  mixture 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  motives  typical  ol 
the  transitional  period  of  which  the  tapestrv 
is  a  product. 

In  one  of  the  tapestries  at  Madrid  occurs 
the  figure  of  a  seated  scribe  w  hom  Emile  Male 
identified  as  the  probable  inventor  of  the 
immensely  elaborate  iconographical  scheme. 
The  most  likelv  person  in  his  opinion  for  this 
task  was  the  poet,  jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges, 
author  of  the  allegorical  poem,  “Le  Temple 
d’Honneur  et  de  Vertus”  and  the  chief 
literary  figure  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of 
Austria  from  i  507  to  1513,  when  he  believed 
the  tapestries  to  have  been  conceived.  Another 


DETAIL  Ilf  MOHAMMED  from  Faith  Enthroned  aboxe  the  Victorious 
Virtues.  Tapestry  uoven  in  Brussels  early  ibth  century,  i  j  X  2  il  jtet 
Burrell  Collection 


of  his  books.  Illustrations  dc  Gaule  et  Sinquiarites 
dc  Troic  is  known  to  have  provided  the  literary 
source  of  a  series  of  tapestries  at  Beauvais. 
The  designer  of  the  cartoons  is  unknow  n,  but 
he  may  well  have  been  Bernard  van  Orlev 
(C.  1 49 1  - 1  542 )  the  painter  and  prolific  designer 
of  tapestries  and  stained  glass  who  in  1518 
became  court  painter  to  Margaret  of  Austria 
the  regent  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  second  tapestry  from  the  same  series, 
which  has  been  slightly  cut  down  on  either  side, 
shows  the  central  figure  of  Faith,  enthroned 
above  the  Victorious  Virtues,  welcoming  the 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Brussels  weaving  of  the  early  16th  century 
is  already  represented  by  some  important 
tapestries  and  fragments  of  tapestries  includ¬ 
ing  a  Credo,  an  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,  a 
Solomon  and  Sheba,  and  a  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

Laifv  Burrell  an<l  her  fellow  Trustees  have  consented 
to  allow  the  two  tapestries  to  he  shown  for  a  briel 
period  at  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallerv  where  they  can  he 
seen  until  the  loth  December. 
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PRorFssoK  DAVID  TAIROT  RICI- 


TWO  ISLAMIC  MANLISCRIPIS  IN  IHh 
LIBRARY  OF  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY 


OF  THE  loss  well  knoNsn  art  treasures 
in  Scotland,  two  of  the  most  important 
are  undoubtediv  the  illuminated  Isla¬ 
mic  manuscripts  in  the  lihrarv  ol  Fdinhurgh 
University.  (3ne,  Raschid-ed-din’s  Jami  at 
Tawarikh  (No.  20),  is  a  large  folio  volume 
containing  about  seventy  illustrations;  a 
second  volume  of  the  same  hook  belongs  to 
the  Roval  Asiatic  Society.  The  other,  the 
al-Athar  al-Baqivah  or  ancient  history  of  al- 
Biruni  (No.  161)  is  of  rather  smaller  format 
— it  might  he  described  as  a  large  quarto — 
and  contains  twentv-four  illustrations.  The 
texts  of  both  are  in  Arabic,  and  both  were 
written  in  A.H.  707,  that  is,  i  job  or  1307 
A.D.  The  style  of  their  miniatures  is,  however, 
in  the  main  distinct. 

The  paintings  in  the  al-Biruni  are  in  a  heavy, 
colourful  style,  and  show  clearly  enough  their 
descent  from  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  what  is  usually  called  the  Mesopotamian  or 
Baghdad  school.  The  most  important  manu¬ 
scripts  of  this  group  are  made  up  of  a  number 
of  copies  of  a  book  of  travel,  the  Travels  of 
Hariri,  as  well  as  of  one  or  two  Natural 
Histories,  and  they  are  diyided  between  a 
number  of  collections.  But  they  are  all  in  a 
very  definite,  distinctive  manner,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  earliest  school  of  Islamic  book 
illustration  that  we  know .  The  style  no  doubt 
ultimately  deriyed  from  that  of  the  Christian 
manuscripts  of  Syria  with  texts  in  Syriac,  and 
these  were  related  to,  though  not  necessarily 
deriyed  from,  contemporary  or  earlier  Byzan¬ 
tine  books. 

The  al-Biruni  manuscript  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  not  only  shows  us  the 
development  of  this  style  in  the  early  four¬ 
teenth  century,  but  also  because  among  its 
illustrations  there  are  depicted  a  number  of 
scenes  from  the  Bible  story,  though  the 
version  of  the  story  is  not  always  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  Bible.  The  .Annunciation 


(  /.  141  V)  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (  /.  140  r) 

may  he  noted.  In  the  former  (Fig.  i)  the 

Virgin  is  shown  seated  cross-legged  on  the 

floor,  within  a  building,  while  the  .Angel,  on 

her  left,  stands  outside,  with  the  blue  sky  * 

behind  him.  Both  are  essentially  ‘Moslem’ 

Hgures,  and  the  w  hole  conception  of  the  scene 
is  eastern.  The  Baptism  (Fig.  2)  is  equally  > 

oriental,  alike  in  the  costumes,  the  facial 
types  and  the  wav  in  w  hich  the  water  and  the 
landscape  background  are  shown. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Jami  at  Tawarikh 
are  in  quite  a  different  style,  which  owes  less 
to  the  ‘Mesopotamian’  school  and  more  to 
the  far  Fast.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  variation,  and  the  paintings  in  the  book  are 
clearly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  They  reflect 
very  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced,  for  the  .Mongols, 
advancing  from  the  Fast,  had  brought  with 
them  new  ideas,  though  they  had  also  taken 
into  their  service  the  population  of  the  regions 
they  had  conquered,  more  especially  so  far 
as  artists  and  artisans  were  concerned.  They 
may  have  erected  pyramids  of  skulls  outside 
the  towns  they  captured,  but  they  were 
zealous  patrons  of  art,  and  spared  the  lives  of 
any  men  who  were  likely  to  be  useful  to 
them. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  much 
more  diverse  than  that  of  the  al-Biruni,  for  it 
is  a  ‘universal  history’,  and  its  material  was 
drawn  from  the  Koran,  the  Bible,  from  Persian 
legend,  and  from  records  of  contemporary 
events.  Some  Christian  scenes  appear,  for 
example  the  Annunciation  again  ( J.  23).  But 
it  is  rendered  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  al-Biruni;  Mary  is  fetching  water 
from  a  well,  and  the  angel,  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  stands  to  her  right;  behind  is  a  rocky 
landscape.  The  story  thus  follows  a  slightly 
different  text  from  that  of  the  Bible,  though 
the  mountains,  and  to  some  extent  the 
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costumes  also,  owe  a  distant  (lel>t  to  B\/antine 
ideas.  The  renderintj  ot  another  Bible  theme, 
jonah  and  the  Whale  (  /.  2  j  i  (is  rather  closer 
in  st\le  to  work  in  the  al-Biruni.  The  stor\  is 
the  familiar  one,  and  is  told  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  hut  also  with  astonishinij 
insight  and  expression  (f  itj.  }>.  The  great  hsh, 
swirlinu  lashinu  in  the  water,  is  particu¬ 
larly  effectixe,  an<l  contrasts  admirably  with 
the  pensive  Hijure  of  the  Prophet,  reclininij 
beneath  his  ^ourd-tree. 

I  iijhter  and  more  linear  in  stvie  is  another 
picture  which  illustrates  a  Koranic  version  of 
the  story  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (  /.  i  }  i  ). 
Accordintj  to  the  text,  the  Prophet  had 
doubted  Clod’s  power  to  raise  Jerusalem  aijain 
alter  its  destruction,  and  the  Almiiihtv  had 
therefore  caused  him  to  lie  dead  for  a  huntired 
vears  in  a  barren  desert.  When  he  came  to  life 
his  food  was  made  fresh,  while  his  donkey, 
which  he  first  saw  as  no  more  than  a  few  drv 
hones,  was  hroueht  to  life  before  his  eves 
(f  ig.  4).  It  is  shown  in  the  picture  in  the 
process  of  inteuratine  itself.  The  tale  is  told 
with  the  same  vividness  as  that  of  Jonah,  hut 
the  style  is  distinct,  lor  the  touch  is  more 


/no  A/umii  Manuscripts  in  the  Lihrary  oj  tJmhutjjh  Unisersits 

eastern,  and  the  tree  might  well  have  been 
drawn  h\  a  Chinese  artist. 

This  far-eastern  manner  is  very  much  to  the 
lore  in  many  illustrations  in  the  hook,  while 
others  atjain  are  more  purely  Mongol.  The 
large  peaked  hats  which  appear  so  often,  for 
example,  follow  a  .Mongol  fashion,  while  the 
che(|uered  costumes  of  many  of  the  Hgures, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  are 
again  Central  Asian.  An  actual  stufif  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Topkapu  Saray  Museum  at 
Istanbul  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  costume  of  Tamerlane,  may  be  compared. 
These  checjuered  garments  are  worn  by  some 
of  the  Hgures  in  a  Hue  miniature  tlepicting  the 
birth  of  .Mohammed  (  /.  42,  big.  5>,  though 
other  Hgures  in  the  same  pictures  are  clothed 
in  costumes  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
in^pired  bv  Bv/antine  models. 

The  diverse  styles  which  we  see  in  the 
illustrations  of  this  book  were  soon  to  blend, 
to  form  that  new  ami  very  lovely  manner 
which  was  so  es>entiallv  Persian,  and  which 
we  know  from  a  mass  of  manuscripts  of  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 


JONAH  ANO  THF  VVHAIK 


From  Ishmiic  .vis.  RaschiJ-eJ-Jin’s  Jami  at  Tawarikh 
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THt  PROPHET  JEREMIAH 


From  Islamic  ms.  f{a\t.htJ-ed-Jin's  jami  ot  Ta»arikh 


It  is  a  style  ot  i»reat  (Icliijht  and  loxeliness.  Nt)\Nheri'  else  can  the  tjenesis  ot  Persian 

Here  in  these  c'arlv  hooks  we  see  somethintj  paintinsj  he  so  completely  studied  in  one  library . 

yyhich  is  more  embryonic  in  character.  It  is 
still  a  style  in  formation.  But  hooks  ot  this 
period  are  extremely  rare,  and  Hdinhurgh  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  two  ot  the  most 
important  examples  ot  the  age  that  surciye. 


The  cost  of  the  illustrotions  of  this  article  has 
been  met  hi  a  \cr\  generous  donation  Jrom 
the  S’ational  Rank  oj  Scotland. 


ROBIN  HUTCHISON 


I  HH  CC)LLi:C  I  ION  OF  IMC1LIRFS 
AT  DLINROBIN  CASTLE 


Gi  N  t  u  A  I  I  Y  spcakinii  tiu’  older  private 
colleetions  ol  pictures  in  Scotland  are 
unitorm  in  pattern,  basically  an  accum¬ 
ulation  of  lamilv  portraits  plus  subject 
pictures  accjuired  bv  various  members  ol  the 
lamilv.  The  portraits  usuallv  demonstrate  a 


Al  l  AN  KA.MSAV  WILLIAM,  I7THEARLOF 

SUTHFRI  AND  (l7}{-6h) 
•  Oil  on  canvas,  9h  X  ho  ins. 


tairly  regular  pattern  of  patronatje,  variation 
occurring  when  one  member  spent  periods  of 
bis  life  in  Hnsjland  or  abroad,  and  Hnglish  or 
foreign  artists’  work  appears  in  the  gallery. 
The  subject  pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
no  such  regularity.  Few  if  any  families  have 
shown  a  continuous  interest  in  picture  collect¬ 


ing  through  their  various  generations,  and 
the  collections  reflect  the  w  ildly  varying  tastes 
and  inclinations  of  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
Naturally  private  collections  vary  greatly  in 
(|ualitv  ,  depending  on  the  means,  interest  and 
opportunity  of  those  who  help  to  make  them, 
but  they  are  worthy  of  study  as  they  show 
many  aspects  of  the  history  of  painting  and 
taste  which  cannot  be  seen  in  any  public 
collection  in  this  country.  Public  collections 
show  the  taste  and  interest  of  professional  art 
historians  and  connoisseurs  over  a  limited 
period  of  time,  as  few  public  collections  in 
this  country  are  over  one  hundred  years  old, 
and,  naturally,  a  preference  has  been  given  to 
works  of  the  acknowledged  great  masters. 
On  the  other  hand  the  private  collections 
reflect  the  taste  of  all  the  generations  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  and  are  the  only 
places  where  can  be  found  the  works  of  lesser 
known  artists,  many  of  whom  were  of  great 
merit. 

The  collection  at  Dunrobin,  the  property 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  least  well  known  of  the 
private  collections  in  Scotland,  but  is  one  of 
very  great  interest.  It  is,  of  course,  only  part 
of  the  Sutherland  Collection — the  larger 
proportion  is  in  Hngland — but  sufiheient  is 
housed  in  Dunrobin  to  give  an  indication  of 
the  development  of  the  collection.  The 
portraits  represent  both  the  Scottish  and 
Fnglish  descent  of  the  family — the  Haris  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Hnglish  family  of  Heveson- 
Gow  er,  Marquises  of  Stafford,  the  two  families 
which  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  F.liza- 
beth.  Countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  ow  n  right, 
to  George  Leveson-Gower,  eldest  son  of  the 
I  St  Marcjuis  of  Stafford  in  1785. 

Thus  a  progression  of  portraits  by  both 
Hnglish  and  Scottish  painters  from  the  17th  to 
the  19th  centuries  can  be  seen,  varying  from 
magniheent  examples  of  Ramsay,  Romney, 
Law  rence  and  Michael  Wright  to  examples  of 
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the  work  minor  painters,  such  as  the 
practically  unknown  Scottish  painter  ol  the 
I  8th  century,  II.  Smith. 

The  history  ol  the  non-portrait  part  ot  the 
collection  is  ol  tjreat  interest.  The  ist  Duke 
ot  Sutherland,  the  Cieortje  Leyeson-Gower 
mentioned  ahoye,  who  lived  from  i  758-18 
was  a  man  ot  jjreat  wealth  and  one  ot  the  great 
collectors  ot  his  day.  He  owned  and  added  to 
the  collection  at  Stattord  House,  and  joined 
with  his  uncle  the  last  Duke  ot  Bridgewater, 
and  his  hrother-in-law ,  the  Harl  ot  Carlisle, 
in  the  purchase  ot  the  Orleans  Collection. 
He  inherited  a  life-rent  of  the  Bridgewater 
Collection  after  his  uncle’s  death,  and  this 
latter  part  of  the  collection  ultimately  passed 
to  his  second  son,  lord  Francis  Leveson- 
Gower,  who  became  the  ist  Harl  of  Hllesmere. 

In  addition  to  his  interest  in  old  masters, 
the  ist  Duke  was  an  active  patron  of  contem¬ 
porary  artists,  and  was  president  of  the  British 
Institution.  Though  few  old  masters  are  at 
Dunrobin  there  are  a  number  of  works,  all  ot 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  British  institution 
in  the  Hrst  quarter  of  the  19th  century  w  hich 
were,  presumably,  bought  from  the  exhibitors. 

Of  the  small  group  of  i  7th  century  portraits, 
the  most  spectacular  is  the  painting  of  the 
Irish  Chieltain  by  Michael  Wright.  This 
painting,  another  version  ot  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  recently  by  the  Tate  Gallery,  shows  an 
Irish  Chieftain  of  c.  1680  dressed  ‘in  the  Irish 
fashion’.  Resplendent  in  red  hose,  gold  slashed 
doublet,  and  blue  mantle,  he  stands  with  his 
attendant  before  a  romantic  landscape,  w  ith  a 
curious  addition  of  a  suit  of  14th  or  15th 
century  Japanese  armour.  The  identification 
of  the  sitter  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  traditional  name  of  O’Neill  is 
given,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  collar  ot  the  dog 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  version.  However  this 
portrait  is  probably  the  complement  to  ‘High¬ 
land  Chieftain’  in  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  also  by  Michael  Wright,  and 
also  unidentihed.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Wright  painted  these  as  costume  pieces, 
not  as  portraits.  Two  other  excellent  portraits 
by  Wright  (three-quarter  length)  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Bath  are  also  contained  in  the 


collection. 

The  1 8th  century  is  represented  bv  a 
number  of  pirtraits  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  is  the  Portrait  of  the 
i  7th  Earl  ot  Sutherland  in  Highland  regimental 
dress  painted  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  1763. 
Ramsay  is  said  bv  many  to  excel  in  his 
paintings  of  women,  and  that  his  portraits  of 
men  are  not  so  successful.  This  portrait  of  the 
young  Earl  compares  favourably  vv  ith  any  male 
portrait  bv  Ramsay’s  contemporaries.  It  is 
colourful,  well  composed,  and  full  of  dignity. 
There  are  several  other  portraits  by  Ramsay 
or  his  studio.  The  best  of  these  is  a  pair  of 
portraits  of  Willielma  .Maxwell,  later  Lady 
Glenorchy,  and  .Mary  .Maxwell,  later  Countess 
ot  Sutherland,  both  painted  in  1750,  and  both 
charming,  intimate  portraits  of  children. 

The  I  8th  century  school  of  English  portrait 
painting  is  represented  by  two  full-length 
Romneys  of  the  ist  .Marquis  of  Stafford,  and 
of  Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  former  is  a  magnificent  portrait  in  the 
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Oil  on  canvas,  90X6J  ins. 
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wilLlAM,  i*>th  Earl  of  Sutherland  and 
n  IZABUH,  Countess  of  Sutherland  with  their  thildren 
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jrraml  mannor,  the  subject  resplendent  in  his 
tjarter  robes  stands,  almost  prohle,  at  a  table, 
with  a  backtjround  of  pillars  and  cloudy  skv. 
The  portrait  of  Lord  Thurlow  is  less  dramatic, 
the  body  rather  heaw  and  formless,  though 
the  head  is  good,  and  shows  the  sitter  to  he  a 
man  of  character. 

The  other  i  8th  century  portrait  that  must 
he  mentioned  is  the  family  group  of  the  i6th 
harl  of  Sutherland  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  painted 
by  H.  Smith  in  1741.  It  is  a 
charming  piece  of  portraiture 
and  though  stiffly  posed  is 
painted  with  crmsiderahle 
sympathy.  Nobody  is  sure  of 
Smith’s  identity;  signed  works 
coyering  the  i  740s  are  know  n 
hut  no  information  has  been 
found  to  giye  us  any  idea  of 
his  home  or  of  his  training. 

Stylistically  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  was  trained  in 
Scotland,  possibly  in  the 
studio  of  Dentine,  another 
little  known  Scottish  painter. 

Smith’s  recorded  works  hate 
a  yery  narrow  distribution, 
and  his  main  patrons  seem 

,  ■  THOMAS  PHILIPS 

to  ha\e  been  the  Haris  of 


Sutherland  and  the  Karls  of 
Wemyss. 

The  1 9th  centurN  portraits 
are  all  by  Hnglish  artists  and 
no  patronage  seems  to  haxe 
been  gixen  to  Scottish  pain¬ 
ters  in  this  field.  Pride  of 
place  is  taken  by  the  two 
portraits  by  Lawrence,  the 
full  length  of  the  2nd  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  and  her  small 
daughter,  Lady  Hlizabeth 
Sutherland  -  Leeeson  -Gow  er. 
It  is  a  work  of  some  dignity 
and  magnificence,  but  also 
with  a  most  charming  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  small  girl.  The 
1  of  Sutherlan.l  ami  Other  Law  reiice  is  a  half 
vith  thfir  thililnn  length  of  the  I  St  Duchess 

rani  as,  4.9X72  ins.  .  .  1  11 

painted  m  middle  age. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  the  19th 
century  portraits  is  the  group  of  the  children 
of  the  I  St  Duke  of  Sutherland  painted  by 
Thomas  Philips  about  1806.  It  is  a  well 
composed  picture  of  great  clarity  of  colour. 

Outside  the  Held  of  portraiture  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  rather  uneyen;  the  bulk  of  the  old 
masters  is  in  the  south,  and  this  aspect  of  the 
collection  is  represented  by  very  few  works. 
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Jhc  Colkilion  of  riiliirc\  at  Htinrohin  Cattle 

till'  most  important  beintj  two  enormous 
Canalettos  each  box  loo  ins.,  and  a  curious 
1 6th  or  early  17th  century  Flemish  allegory 
of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Low  Country 
Protestants  hy  the  Duke  ol  Aha.  Howeyer  this 
lack  is  compensated  hy  the  large  number  of 
subject  pictures  by  British  artists  purchased 
from  the  British  Institution  and  other  sources 
in  the  early  19th  century.  They  are  mainly 
the  work  ot  well  known  painters  but  in  seceral 
cases  they  demonstrate  an  unfamiliar  aspect  v)f 
their  work.  Sir  William  Beechey,  James 
Northcote,  jt)hn  Opie,  George  Watson,  and 
Sir  .Martin  Archer  Shee,  best  known  as  portrait 
painters,  are  all  represented  by  subject  pieces. 
John  Opie’s  ‘Belisarius’  is  an  admirable,  it 
rather  sentimentalised,  treatment  ot  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  N«)rthcote’s,  ‘Snake  and  Vulture’ 
is  curious  rather  than  pleasant.  If  Northcote 
and  Opie  were  established  painters  of  repute 
when  these  pictures  were  bought  in  1807, 
George  Watson  can  ha\e  been  little  known  in 
the  south  when  his  ‘Young  Female  .Artist’  was 
bought  in  i  8  i  j.  This  group  of  paintings  \yhich 
includes  well  known  names  such  as  Ward  and 
Daniell,  and  lesser  known  artists,  such  as 
Inskipp,  Cranmer  and  Millichap,  is  an  admir¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  taste  of  the  period 
and  the  kind  of  paintings  that  can  be  seen 
in  few  public  galleries. 


JOHN  OPIE  BELISARIUS 

Oil  on  camai,  (O  X  40  ins. 


fjmilv  ijroup  the  castle  appears  as  an  austere  huildinj', 
while  in  the  seascape  painted  by  Daniell  some  ei!>hty 
vears  later,  and  vshich  shows  the  maeniheent  position 
of  the  castle,  it  is  «)bvious  that  in  the  intersal  there  have 
been  some  jjreat  ebantjes.  In  1846  the  castle  was 
aeain  renovated  and  enlarijed,  and  achieved  the  present 
form  t)f  a  Scots  baronial  mansion. 


The  Castle  of  Dunrobin  which  houses  this 
collection  stands  in  an  imposing  position  on 
hiijh  i;round  overlookinji  the  sea  just  north  of 
Golspie.  It  is  surrounded  bv  wooded  parkland 
and  boasts  a  fine  formal  garden.  Tbe  familv 
have  been  in  possession  of  Dunrobin  for  cen¬ 
turies— at  least  since  the  verv  be^innin^  of  the 
I  ^th  centurv.  In  times  past  a  stronsjhold  at 
this  point  must  ha\e  been  not  only  a  refuije  in 
time  of  war,  but  also  of  jjreat  strategical 
importance,  placed  as  it  is  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea,  an<l  commandint;  the  route  alonj; 
the  coast. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  castle  is  not  known, 
but  is  describetl  in  the  1  7th  centurv  as  being  a 
tower  on  a  mote.  Even  as  late  as  the  mid- 1 8th 
centurv  it  was  probablv  more  suited  to  defence 
than  comfort.  In  the  background  of  Smith’s 
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JAMES  MORRISON  was  bom  in  1932,  and 
his  childhood  was  spent  in  Knightswood — 
the  garden  suburb  of  Glasgow — spacious 
and  in  parts  hilly,  and  full  of  interest  for  a 
small  hov  at  this  time,  tor  it  you  climbed 
Cloherhill  Road  you  could  just  see  the  top¬ 
most  superstructure  ot  the  Queen  Mary  lying 
almost  completed  in  the  Htting-out  basin,  for 
the  bleakness  ot  the  depression,  the  groups  at 
street  corners,  the  marches  were  now  on  the 
ehh.  The  son  of  an  engineer,  whose  main 
hobby  was  the  study  ot  mathematics,  it  may 
well  he  that  some  of  the  father’s  loye  of 
detailed  precision  was  passed  to  his  son. 
James  Morrison  was  educated  at  Hillhead  High 
School,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the 
Glasgow  School  ot  Art  as  a  student  ot  draw  ing 
and  painting.  He  was  an  industrious  worker, 
ready  to  conyerse  or  to  argue,  to  take  part  in 
a  game  of  football,  or  indulge  in  horse-play — 
for  he  is  endowed  with  a  liberal  sense  of 
humour — all  ot  which  adds  up  to  the  tact  that 
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he  was  a  typical  student,  hut  vyith  this 
difference:  he  had  absolutely  no  desire  to  he 
processed  into  a  teacher  of  art.  By  the  time 
he  had  embarked  upon  his  second  term  he  had 
sayed  enough  money  to  make  a  trip  to  France. 
Sadly  this  trip  was  to  he  curtailed  by  the  news 
that  his  father  was  dying.  James  Morrison  came 
home  to  Glasgow  at  2o,  and  to  responsibilities 
that  are  not  usual  for  so  young  a  man. 

.Morrison,  in  a  yery  fevy  years,  has  recorded 
Glasgow  as  it  should  be  recorded.  He  has 
chosen  absolutely  impossible  subjects,  and 
painted  them  well.  In  his  first  exhibition  held 
in  the  McClure  Gallery  in  October,  1956,  his 
largest  caneas  was  Backeourt — Dohbie's  Loan — 
a  dreich,  barren,  <lust-laden  space,  the  clothes- 
props  askew  ,  the  dirt-encrusted  stonevyork  ol 
towering  tenements — a  scene  typical  not  just 
ot  Glasgow  ,  hut  of  almost  any  large  industrial 
city.  I  remember  his  paintings  of  tenements 
thrusting  into  a  sharp  blue  sky,  like  Wilton 
Street;  and  a  graceful  row  of  terraced  houses 


in  Great  Western  Road, 
biscuit  in  tone,  diffused 
\%  ithdustv,  under-nourish¬ 
ed  trees,  and  \%ith  an  echo 
oi  sad  quiet  stateliness. 

The  name,  Losvrv,  may 
jump  to  mind.  He,  too, 
records  the  industrial 
scene,  hut  Lowrv  peoples 
his  streets,  and  Morrison 
does  not.  The  tenements 
ot  .Morrison  have  steps, 
worn  towards  the  centre 
hv  the  ‘tacket  hoots’  of 
several  generations,  and 
vou  feel  that  there  could 
have  been  a  movement 
behind  the  curtained  w  in- 
dow  of  the  middle  Hat. 

Once  vou  have  seen  one  ot  Morrison’s  paint¬ 
ings,  every  time  vou  look  along  a  street  vou 
see  tenements  with  new  interest. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  .Mr.  Morrison  almost 
went  with  a  group  to  Spain  where  he  was  to 
have  spent  some  six  months  painting.  .Almost 
at  the  last  minute  he  and  his  w  ife  decided  to 
move  to  the  east  coast  to  the  little  Hshing 
village  of  Catterline,  which  lies  four  miles 
south  of  Stonehaven,  and  about  5  from  Inver¬ 


bervie.  He  settled  in  a  disused  schoolhouse, 
and  it  is  evident  that  .Morrison  has  lost  none 
of  the  industry  of  his  teens.  If  anything  he 
seems  to  have  increased  his  potential,  for  he 
Hnds  time  to  teach  part-time,  and  to  paint 
obviously  full-time.  Recently  he  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  series  of  hshing  boats  and  land¬ 
scapes,  which  are  just  as  individual  as  his 
buildings.  Last  spring,  with  two  other  voung 
painters,  he  held  an  exhibition  in  McClure’s 
Gallery,  and  here  we  saw' 
the  hrst  of  a  slightly 
different  .Morrison.  To  an 
extent  the  tones  of  his 
tenements  are  repeated  in 
the  studies  of  boats:  they 
are  low  in  tone,  but  have 
no  sadness  of  colour.  1 
remember  particularly  in 
this  exhibition  a  small 
panel  about  1  o  X  12  ins.  of 
a  boat  lying  beached  in 
the  lee  of  a  dune.  It  con¬ 
jured  up  a  humid  memory 
of  seaweed  and  creosote; 
and  the  green  of  the  trees 
on  the  bank  above  was 
low'  enough  in  tone  to 
suggest  that  it  had  been 
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JAMES  MORRISON 

painted  on  a  dullish,  near-oppressive,  summer 
dav.  Perhaps  in  time  to  tome  Mr.  Morrison 
will  look  hack  on  this  move  to  Catterline  (il 
he  hasn’t  already  done  so)  and  he  satisHed  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  very  w  ise  decision. 
For  he  had  been  paintinsj  the  Glastrow  scene 
well-ni^h  continuously,  and  had  accepted  and 
executed  several  commissions  lor  private  in¬ 
dividuals  before  be  deci<led — to  use  his  own 
words —  ‘to  start  over  a^ain’.  For  the  first  six 
months  or  so  he  had  a  rest-cure  of  landscape 
painting,  and  I  think  he  secretly  suffered. 

James  Morrison  left  Art  School  at  the  ajje 
of  2  2  and  immediately  became  what  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  in  his  formative  years, 
namely,  a  painter.  He  has  had  a  definite 
measure  of  success  for  in  the  span  of  Hve  years 
he  has  held  four  exhibitions — three  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  one  in  Hdinburtjh — and  his  pictures 
have  sold  to  private  collectors,  to  the  Arts 
Council  ( If'/ nrer  Trees,  1956)  and  to  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  (Binnev  House,  1957). 
To  an  extent  (and  only  to  an  extent  in 
Morrison’s  case)  this  must  be  one  of  tbe 
yardsticks  of  any  young  painter’s  mark  on 
society.  It’s  a  nice  thought  to  have  unkempt 
hair,  and  a  grimed  garret  window,  but  it  is 
infinitely  nicer  to  eat.  He  has  been  elected 
to  the  Society  of  Scottish  Artists,  and  his 
most  recent  recognition  has  been  the 


James  Morrison 

award  of  the  Torrance  .Mem¬ 
orial  Prize  at  the  1958  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  .■Xrts. 
It  might  also  be  mentioned 
that  between  painting,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  holding  exhibitions, 
he  can  still  find  the  time  to 
come  down  to  Glasgow  to 
paint.  And  somehow  it  seems 
quite  natural  that  it  should 
be  a  tenement.  His  most 
recent  record  of  his  native 
city  is  Derelict  Tenements 
which  was  first  exhibited  in 
August  of  this  year  at  a  group 
show  held  in  the  McFellan 

B.NNFV  HOUSE  CialleHes.  This  work  was 
Oil  on  canvas,  3hx$oim.  painted  on  a  three-day  visit 
to  Glasgow,  and  I  think  Morrison  has  put 
on  canvas  a  scene  which  is  by  now  almost 
a  part  of  our  everyday  life.  The  building  was 
located  on  the  rise  to  the  north-west  of 
Alexandra  Parade.  It  is  painted  still  low  in 
tone,  but  decidedly  sharper  and  with  much 
more  control  and  dexterity  than  the  pre- 
Catterline  period.  He  treats  the  partially 
demolished  tenement  with  the  same  broad 
stroke  of  bis  previous  works,  but  there  is 
infinite  detail  with  the  absolute  minimum  of 
pigment.  The  building  is  set  a  little  to  the  left 
— gaunt  against  a  sharp,  white  sky,  which  is  in 
fact  the  ground  he  invariably  uses  to  good 
advantage.  The  general  facade  is  black,  the 
central  shops — now  rent  apart — are  touched 
by  a  wash  of  alizarin  crimson.  We  know  that 
this  building  has  been  dealt  almost  the  final 
blow.  Some  of  the  windows  still  possess  glass, 
but  he  seems  to  have  saved  the  top  centre 
window  for  special  emphasis;  here  is  a  room 
which  is  quite  dead;  against  the  sky-line  you 
can  see  through  the  frameless  window  the 
dirty  washed-out  ochre  of  distempered  walls. 
Was  it  Velazquez  who  posed  the  question, 
‘Can  you  paint  an  empty  room?’  I  would  say 
that  Mr.  Morrison  in  this  canvas  has  painted 
several . 

His  other  painting  at  the  Institute  is 
probably  even  better.  It  is  a  large  canvas, 
«4 
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(J8X50  ins.)  ot  a  boat,  a 
well  used  boat,  beached  at 
low  tide — again  set  oft 
centre — a  painting  possessed 
of  a  wealth  of  colour,  and 
vet  limited  basically  to  only 
four.  A  background  of  solt 
grey,  a  touch  ot  wet  sand 
to  the  left-hand  corner,  the 
ribs  of  the  boat  sharp,  black 
and  skeletal,  a  tangle  of 
carelessly  discarded  rope — 
here  is  the  detail,  the  love 
of  precision  which  he  may 
have  inherited  from  his 
father.  Four  colours  pre¬ 
dominate:  black,  ultra- 

marine,  raw  sienna  and 
merely  a  wash  of  crimson. 
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A  limited  palette,  to  be  sure,  but  in  breadth 
unlimited. 

There  are  times  when  he  handles  oil  like 
water-colour — mere  washes — and  there  for 
me  lies  the  magic  ot  Morrison’s  painting.  His 
paint  is  lucid,  his  application  obviously  rapid, 
as  in  Peel  Street  a  winter  landscape  painted  in 
February  ot  1957.  A  canvas  of  three  colours 
— ultramarine,  yellow  ochre  an<l  black;  the 
trees  stark  and  leafless  recess  through  and 
down  to  the  street.  In  the  background  is  a  row 
of  houses  which  are  washed  in  thin  blue,  and 
running  at  an  angle  to  the  right  is  a  tenement, 
the  facade  ot  which  is  singled  out  in  pure 
ochre.  Peel  Street  is  tranquil  and  breathless  like 
a  Sunday  morning,  vet  this  canvas  was  painted 
complete  as  it  could  be  in  less  than  a  morning. 

In  spite  of  the  prolific  number  of  tenements 
that  James  Morrison  has  painted,  he  is  in  no 
way  typed.  His  outlook  is  a  catholic  one.  His 
strong B/nncf  House  (purchased  by  the  Glasgow 
Art  Gallery  in  1957)  was  painted  at  the  height 
of  his  tenement  output.  Here  is  a  painting  in 
much  higher  key — a  country  house  ot  warm 
stone,  the  suggestion  of  an  iron  fence,  a  hedge, 
a  group  of  trees  in  winter  severity,  a  Held  of 
rough  grazing — there  is  little  else,  but  it  is  a 
complete  picture,  and  again  a  record  ot  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  country  houses  set  in 


small  estates  that  are  dotted  round  a  thirty 
mile  radius  of  Glasgow. 

James  .Morrison  has  overcome  serious  illness 
in  his  youth.  .At  2  2  he  embarked  on  the  career 
on  which  he  had  settled  early  in  life.  He  is 
still  on  the  sunnier  side  of  thirty,  and  I 
personally  think  that  given  his  fair  share  of 
good  health,  there  is  no  barrier  that  he  cannot 
surmount.  Perhaps  there  is  one  criticism  that 
I  mav  level  at  Mr.  Morrison — he  mav  be  just 
a  little  too  critical  of  himself,  but  after  all 
that  may  not  be  a  bad  thing. 

COMPLFTF  SHTS  OF  ‘SCOTTISH  ART 
REVIFW’ 

A  feu  complete  sets  of  the  Scottish  Art  Met/eiv  and 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  french  Paintings,  jiub- 
lished  hv  the  Association,  are  available  at  a  cost  of 
1}  I  os.  od.  post  free.  Originally  reservevi  for  libraries, 
the  Scottish  Art  Reiiew  includes  the  first  four  numbers 
which  are  now  out  of  print,  the  Burrell  Number  which 
was  issued  in  1949,  the  Dali  number  which  was  pro- 
vluced  in  I9j2  when  the  painting,  Christ  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross  was  purchased,  and  the  special  number  devoted 
to  the  Scott  Collection  of  Arms  and  Armour.  .More 
recent  numbers  contain  articles  on  contemporary 
Scottish  painters,  incluviing  W’.  G.  Gillies,  .Anne 
Redpath,  John  .Vlaxwell  and  Joan  Earvllev.  Onlers 
shouhl  be  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Glasgow  .Art 
Gallery  and  .Museums  .Association,  Kelvingrove, 
Glasgow . 
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Hhl  J  NH  I)F  GOIIRF  AND 


LOOKING  AT  A  PAINTING  BY  DHGAS 

Madame  dc  Gourland,  who  is  principal  Guide-Lecturer  to  the  National  Museums  of  Paris,  and  well  known  to  members 
of  the  Association  who  recentK  \isited  France,  comments  on  the  painting  in  the  Burrell  Collection  In  the  Tuilerics. 
The  Howjn  with  the  Sunshade. 


Tn  F  R  F  A  K  F  many  facets  to  the  art  of 
De^as,  as  his  work  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  his  life.  Born  in  1834,  he 
hetman  his  artistic  career  about  1854,  worked 
till  1912  and  died  in  1917.  The  number  of  his 
paintings  and  draw  in^js  is  hi^h  and  many  of  his 
subjects  came  in  series:  the  world  of  the  race 
course,  ballet  jtirls  in  dynamic  attitudes, 
laundresses  with  their  professional  oestures, 
milliners  with  their  delicate  manipulations, 
women  absorbed  in  their  intimate  washing 
rites. 

The  picture  in  question  In  the  Tuilerics: 
The  lft)n7an  with  the  Sunshade  (Oil  on  canvas) 
does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  sequences 
painted  by  the  artist.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  instance  show  insj  a  lady  sauntering  in  a 
ijarden.  Judijinsj  by  her  headgear,  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  date  of  this  work,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  Degas  and  his  fellow  painters 
made  it  their  obligation  to  represent  not 
bygone  times  but  their  own.  Thus  the  ladv 
wears  a  bonnet  w  ith  a  flowery  crest  on  top  and 
ribbons  drooping  behind,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  eighties.  The  velvet  ribbon  round  her  neck 
is  also  in  harmony  with  the  period,  as  well 
as  the  small  parasol  she  holds  up  with  her 
Hngertips. 

Yet  it  is  not  intended  to  coiwev  information  on 
Parisian  elegance  in  the  Tuileries.  Documentary,  literary 
or  narrative  motives  are  not  the  real  concern  of  Detjas. 
His  aim  is  observation  of  the  play  of  li<.jht  and  shadow  as 
well  as  of  movement. 

Because  of  the  artist’s  preference  for  in-iloors  or 
artificial  light  effects,  it  is  unusual  for  him  to  represent, 
as  in  this  case,  a  typically  ‘plein-air’  subject.  In  fact  his 
art  here  follows  the  Impressionists’  idea  whose  sjospel 
was  the  mastering  in  their  pictures  of  natural  li^ht  and 
especially  that  of  the  sun.  But  the  difference  between 
the  orthodox  Impressionists  and  Degas  is  that  the  former 
shunned  black  in  every  wav  ,  while  Degas’  black  sunshade 
focuses  most  of  our  attention.  When  scrutinising  this 
dark  parasol  one  may  discover  in  it  russet  tints  produced 
by  the  sun  glinting  through  the  material.  As  a  con¬ 


sequence  the  shallow  cast  on  the  woman’s  face  changes 
its  natural  complexion,  tanning  it  with  dark  hues.  Yet 
here  and  there  dots  of  light  are  ilancing  between  the 
evebrows,  on  the  upper  lip,  on  the  chin,  and  a  luminous 
line  follows  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  ear  which  also  bears 
shiny  spots.  The  purest  light,  not  intercepted  by  the 
sunshade,  ajvpears  on  the  woman’s  throat.  We  notice 
also  the  pale  skin  of  her  palm  through  the  opening  of  her 
black  glove. 

Looking  closely  at  the  picture  one  is  aware  that  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  sketch,  as  the  forms  shaped  bv  the 
brush  are  not  always  quite  precise.  There  are  even  areas 
of  blue  and  red  which  are  nothing  more  than  chromatic 
patches  intended  to  enliven  the  sombre  harmony.  The 
technique  itself  does  not  consist  in  an  opaque  impasto 
and  the  canvas  shows  often  through  the  pigment,  as  for 
instance  on  the  top  of  the  bodice.  The  same  methods 
have  been  used  bv  Degas  in  a  series  of  his  pastels  after 
I  900.  The  llbmun  with  the  Sunshade  is  a  work  rather  close 
to  these  latter  productions. 

.Another  feature  of  the  work  also  may  be  pointed  out: 
the  movement  of  the  lady,  obvious  enough  to  draw  our 
interest.  It  expresses  daintiness  and  also  a  purpose:  in  a 
somewhat  affected  wav  and  conscious  of  her  attitude, 
the  woman  leans  slightly  forward,  lowering  her  eves  as 
if  selecting  a  place  to  tread  on  the  gravel  and  sand.  Yet 
all  this  happens  without  our  seeing  more  than  her  bust. 
The  abrupt  cutting  off  by  the  frame  is  characteristic  of 
Degas.  He  suggests  more  than  he  shows,  this  being 
subtly  complimentary  to  the  beholder  who  is  supposed 
to  realise  the  instantaneous  movement  of  the  person  and 
the  flickering  of  changing  lights  as  she  makes  a  step 
towards  the  trees. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Degas’  style  belongs  more 
to  Classicism  than  to  Impressionism,  but  here,  in  this 
picture,  he  is,  though  in  his  own  wav,  a  true  Impression¬ 
ist. 

Now,  something  in  this  canvas  shows  our  artist 
reaching  beyond  this  style.  The  horizon  line  is  high, 
unlike  the  traditional  perspective  followed  even  bv 
Monet,  Renoir,  Sisley,  Pissarro.  The  painter  creates  not 
depth,  but  a  background,  and  thus  the  composition 
remains  flat.  The  origin  of  such  a  conception  comes  from 
the  Japanese  whose  prints  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Degas  in 
The  Ifbmun  with  the  Sunshade  makes  us  gain  a  glimpse  of 
further  developments  in  Western  art,  later  on  un¬ 
swervingly  pursued  by  Cezanne  and,  nowadays,  being 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  contemporary 
paintings. 
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Oil  on  cam  Of,  loj  y  8  ;ns. 


Pturrcll  ColUxtion 


WII  I  lAM  \VI  I  I  S 

SWISS  ALTAR  FRONTAL 


E“  IN  jiiNKFKow  die  vor  eincm  bildner  sitzt  und 
heidcnsthwt'ik  wirkt,  die  don  bildnor  stetigs 
ansicht  und  noth  im  wirkt”.  (A  vounji  woman 
who  sits  in  front  ol  a  pitture  and  woaxos  heathen  work, 
who  looks  at  the  picture  e\er\  now  and  a<jain  and  works 
from  it). 

Thus  does  Geiler  \on  Kaisersberii  in  his  Christlich:n 
Pil^crscbaft  describe  the  making  of  the  kind  of  tapestry 
reproduced  in  colour  here,  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
preserxed  of  all  these  charmins'  Swiss  altar  frontals  <»f 
the  I  5th  century,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples 
in  the  Burrell  Collection. 

In  contrast  to  the  mammoth  han^in^s  intended  to 
decorate  castles  and  cathedrals  produced  in  the  great 
manufacturinij  centres  of  northern  Hurope,  most  of  the 
iHt  visiTATios  German  and  Swiss  tapestries  are  relatixelv  small,  at  least 

in  height,  although  they  mi^ht  reach  a  length  of  anything  up  to  eight  yards  or  so,  and  comprise 
a  secjuence  of  many  diHerent  scenes  along  which  the  eye  could  traxel  until  the  end  of  the  story, 
like  a  Chinese  scroll. 

Contemporary  records  show  that  these  Swiss  tapestries  were  chiefly  carried  out  bv  women 
working  in  small  workshops,  a  number  of  which  might  be  under  the  same  direction,  in  conxents 
or  in  prixate  houses.  In  addition  to  these  xxritten  records,  there  are  a  fexx  draxx  ings  and  xxoodcuts 
shoxxing  xxork  in  progress  on  the  simple  handlooms  in  current  use. 

The  term  ‘Heidnischxxerk’  (heathen  xxork)  is  an  odd  term  to  describe  an  altar  frontal  and 
recpiires  some  explanation.  Originally  it  xxas  applied  to  the  products  of  the  Sxx  iss  xxorkshops 
because  many  of  them  imitated  in  xxool  more  costly  fabrics  from  the  Hast.  These  Saracenic  models 


Colour  illustrations: 

I'our  Kcne^  from  the  life  ol  the  Virgin 

Swiss  Altar  Frontal  (r.  1470)  on  oiu'  continiuius 

strip  J  fi-et  9.J  ins.  X  S  li'ft  1)  ins. 

left:  DETAIL  OF  THE  CHIID  IN  THE  CKIIl 

Ahore:  DETAii,  of  dominican'min 
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wciv  abstract  in  design,  Init  the  term  was  retained  to  describe  the  Htjured  products  of  the  Swiss 
looms  even  when  the  subject-matter  was  Christian.  The  looms  were  known  as  ‘Heidnischwerk- 
rahmen’,  the  women  weavers  as  ‘Heidnischwerkerinnen’,  and  the  cartoons  from  which  thev 
wove  as  ‘Heidnischwerkhilden’.  In  addition  to  wool,  linen  threads  were  used  for  details  such  as 
finger  and  toe  nails  and  the  whites  of  eves,  and  during  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  i  5th  centurv  there 
was  a  sparini>  use  of  silk  and  occasionally  silver  thread.  The  cartoons,  which  seem  to  have  been 
either  drawn  or  painted,  have  all  been  lost,  hut  thev  are  fre<|uentlv  mentioned  in  the  house 
inventories  preserved  in  the  Basle  state  archives,  often  in 
association  with  looms.  In  the  workshops  the  same  car¬ 
toon  was  used  many  times,  hut  usually  with  a  different 
colour  scheme,  unless  made  in  accordance  with  a  special 


commission. 


Besides  the  altar  frontals  or  antependiums,  lonij  strips 
of  tapestry  were  woven  as  dorsals  (Banktucher)  to  he  hunti 
on  the  wall  behind  benches  for  protection  from  draughts 
and  whitewash,  and  there  were  a  number  of  domestic 
uses  to  which  these  attractive  products  were  put,  such  as 
bed,  divan  and  table  spreads,  as  well  as  cushion  and  pillow 
covers.  A  notable  example  of  the  latter  in  The  Burrell 
Collection  is  the  ‘Woman  riding  to  the  market  with  all  her 
belongings’,  also  a  product  of  the  Basle  looms,  which  has 
been  reproduced  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  subject 
matter  of  these  secular  tapestries  is  drawn  from  folklore 
and  contemporary  romances  and  satires. 

The  Burrell  altar  frontal  representinij  ‘The  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Mai»i  and  the  Presen¬ 
tation  in  the  Temple’  on  one  continuous  strip  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Betty  Kurth  in  a  German  periodical 

iommueJ  on  page  2  7 
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ANDKHW  flANNAIl 


LAURHNCE  STEPHEN  LOWRY 


At  THt  asje  ot  sevcntv-onc,  L.  S.  Lowrv  ettect  ot  makinjj  the  man  known  to  millions, 

has  just  been  having  a  one-man  show  of  I.owrv  mav  be  more  articulate  in  paint  than  in 

his  paintings  in  London — part  of  the  words,  but  his  personality  is  known  on  a  nat- 

normal  pattern  in  the  life  of  a  successful  ional  scale,  and  manv  people  have  a  sympath- 

artist,  vou  mav  think,  hut  success  came  verv  etic  regard  for  this  shv,  awkward,  unpreten- 

late  to  Lowrv.  He  was  Hftv-one  before  attain-  tious  man  who  had  an  eve  tor  the  graphic 

ing  anv  signihcant  public  recognition,  and  in  possibilities  ot  his  Manchester  environment, 

spite  of  these  last  twentv  vears  he  is  still  an  and  a  capacitv  amounting  to  genius  tor 

unusual  and  retiring  Hgure  whose  work  dehes  translating  this  somewhat  unlikely  material 

easv  classification.  into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Lowrv  was  the  son  of  an  estate  agent  and  Just  what  does  Lowrv  stand  tor?  His  early 

was  twentv-one  before  he  decided  that  he  had  exhibitions  caught  the  critics  oft-guard.  They 

only  one  oxerriding  purpose  in  life — to  paint  tound  it  difticult  to  ht  him  into  one  or  other 

his  vision  ot  the  streets  and  houses  and  people  ot  the  categories  ot  French  derivation  yvhich 
in  the  Manchester  districts  around  him.  Two  offered  convenient  compartments  tor  most  ot 

years’  study  at  Manchester  School  of  Art  yvere  their  assessments.  He  just  did  not  ht.  He  yvas 

folloyved  hv  many  years  of  cpiiet  living  and  a  home  product  unalloyed,  and  it  yvas  Mr. 
dedicated  yvork,  lixing  yvith  his  parents  Hrst  Maurice  Collis  yyho  boldly  made  the  claim, 

at  suburban  Kusholme  and  later  at  Station  in  1942,  that  Loyvry  yvas,  in  tact,  an  Hnglish 

Road,  Pendlehurv.  Indeed  for  thirty  years  ‘Little  Master’  in  his  oyyn  right,  and  oxving 

Loyvrv  yvorked  ayvav  at  his  painting,  living  a  little  to  foreign  influences.  This  claim  has 
kind  of  hermit  life,  yy  ithout  recognition,  steadily  gained  support. 

yvithout  encouragement,  yvithout  the  stimulus  “While  critics  and  patrons  have  been 

of  critical  appraisal.  The  story,  from  19^8  fuddling  ayvay  their  time  yyith  fancy  gentle- 

onyyards  is,  by  comparison,  a  fairy  story.  men,  smart  at  serxing  up  the  latest  receipt 

It  yyas  in  1958  that  Alexander  Reid,  from  abroad,  he  has  been  quietly  xxorking  in 

kindliest  and  most  knoxvledgeable  of  dealers,  urban  Lancashire,  perfecting  his  oxvn  style 
happened  to  see  at  Bourlet’s  the 
framers,  several  paintings  by  Loyvry. 

As  his  agents,  Bourlet’s  sent  these  paint¬ 
ings  to  exhibitions  and  almost  invariably 
collected  them  back — unsold.  Reid’s 
interest  xvas  aroused  and  he  took  the 
trouble  to  seek  out  and  examine  as  manv 
yyorks  by  Loxx  ry  as  he  could  Hnd.  The 
late  Duncan  Macdonald,  Reid’s  partner, 
yyas  equally  impressed,  and  the  practical 
outcome  xvas  a  shoxy  ot  Loyvry’s 
paintings  at  the  Lefex  re  Gallery  in  1 9  J9. 

There  xxas  another  exhibition  in  1943, 
and  there  haxe  been  others  since. 

A  short  Him  has  been  produced  shoxx  - 
ing  the  painter’s  background,  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  his  methods  of  xx  orking.  Tele- 
yision  appearances  have  had  their  usual 
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and  transtorminsj,  in  the  wav  only  a  i»enuine 
artist  can  transtorm,  a  reality  ol  hack  streets, 
ra^amurtins,  courtyards,  loothall,  towpaths, 
and  tenements  into  teelin<T  and  heautv.  .  .  . 
The  construction  of  his  street  scenes  is 
instinctive  and  subtle;  their  multitudinous 
hljures,  thrown  on  apparently  haphazard,  form 
a  pattern  actually  quite  balanced,  a  balance 
not  only  of  design  hut  ol  colour.  Nor  is  this 
Hiiure-pattern  a  mannerism:  you  do  not  hear 
the  creaking  of  any  machine;  the  synthesis  is 
new  each  time;  it  is  more  an  intuitive  than 
a  reasoned  construction  .  .  .  .  ” 

Collis  strongly  rejects  suggestions  made  by 
other  critics  that  Lowry  is  a  ‘primitive’.  The 
painter’s  attitude  may  he  uncomplicated  and 
his  choice  ol  subject  unusual,  hut  his  technical 
equipment  is  impressive.  He  draws  powerfully 
in  paint:  his  compositions  are  well-arranged 
and  satisfying:  his  colour  is  attractive:  his 
interpretations  are  lull  of  acute  observation. 
His  whole  approa,ch  is  one  of  accomplished 
and  controlled  method  and  not  one  of  inspired 
effects  gained  in  spite  of  technical  short¬ 
comings. 


Glasgow  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
two  very  good  examples  ol  the  work  ol 
Laurence  Stephen  Lowry.  The  larger,  entitled 
L.  E.  Celebrations  (reproduced  in  colour  on 
page  20)  was  purchased  in  1946,  and  shows 
a  vast  number  of  hgures  against  the  now  well- 
known  background  of  industrial  Lancashire, 
interpreted  in  the  personal  idiom  ol  the 
painter,  and  especially  bedecked  with  in¬ 
numerable  Hags  for  this  very  special  occasion. 
The  other  painting.  River  Scene,  was  purchased 
as  early  as  1942,  and  shows  a  rather  bleak 
but  attractively  designed  landscape  with  a  river 
mouth,  the  river  winding  among  the  houses, 
factory  buildings  and  the  semi-derelict  waste 
land  of  such  a  setting.  Once  again  there  are 
many  Hgures  shown. 

It  is  in  his  understanding  ol  the  Manchester 
scene,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  human  values 
involved,  his  spontaneous  mastery  ol  his 
medium,  anti  in  his  subdued  but  pleasing 
colour — it  is  in  these  human  and  graphic 
qualities  that  we  look  for  justiheation  ol  the 
claim  that  Lowry  is  indeed  an  Hnglish  ‘Little 
Master’. 
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ISABHL  MACKINTOSH 


■n  ortjanisinij  tours  abroad.  There  is  no  special  lead-up  to  these  visits,  no  advance 
:o  all  members  of  the  Association  and  all  that  is  asked  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at 
ler  the  better.  The  sjuitles  are  curators  or  lecturers  attacheii  to  the  various  galleries 
■d  to  have  enough  strensjth  of  character  not  to  allow  the  ambitious  programme 
to  come  between  them  and  the  enjovment  of  their  holiday.  They  usually  do  have, 
of  the  Association  visited  Paris.  With  the  Burrell  Collection  in  mind,  particularly 
it  was  »leci<led  to  see  as  manv  memorable  examples  ol  the  art  of  the  .Middle  Ages  as 
worth  while  travelling  joo  miles  to  see  the  Apocalypse  Tapestries  at  Angers. 


No  ONE  had  prepared  us  tor 
the  wonders  ot  .Angers.  The 
I  3th  century  castle,  bristling 
with  towers  and  surrounded  hv  a 
moat,  is  all  that  a  castle  should  be. 
As  we  passed  over  the  drawbridge  we 
were  welcomed  hv  the  Curator  and 
his  w  ife,  .Monsieur  and  .Madame  Fngue- 
hard — warmlv  welcomed,  for  it 
seemed  that  we  are  only  the  second 
group  from  Britain  to  journey  to 
Angers  to  see  the  14th  century 
Apocalypse  Tapestries  in  the  gallery 
specially  built  to  house  them  in  1954. 
When  it  became  known  that  we 
carried  with  us  photographs  of  two 
fragments  of  the  Tapestries,  which 
have  found  their  wav  into  the  Burrell 
Collection,  a  wave  of  excitement 
passed  from  Monsieur  anti  Madame 
Enguehard,  and  eventually  surrounded 
all  the  staff.  The  photographs  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand — the  girls 
at  the  .sales  counter,  the  attendants, 
the  curators — all  were  invited  to  share 
in  the  delight  of  discovery,  while  the 
Glasgow  Group  stood  by  feeling  very 
proud  indeed  to  ‘belong  to  Glasgow  ’, 
When  the  excitement  died  down  a 
little  we  were  led  into  the  long,  cool 
gallery,  and  to  the  hrst  sharp  visual 
impression  of  the  reds  and  blues  of  the 
magniheent  tapestries.  Through  Mon¬ 
sieur  Enguehard’s  lecture,  w  hich  was 
admirably  translated  by  Madame 
Enguehard,  there  ran  like  a  theme  the 
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I  rom  the  evidence  ot  a  note  in  a  lihrarv 
inventory,  and  the  payment  ot  three  accounts, 
it  is  known  that  the  Tapestries  were  com¬ 
missioned  about  I  37i  by  the  Duke  Louis  I  ot 
Anjou;  that  he  employed  the  Parisian  weaver, 
Nicolas  Bataille  and  the  painter,  jean  of 
Bru:^es;  and  he  borrowed  trom  his  brother, 
Kinji  Charles  V  an  illuminated  manuscript  of 
the  Apocalypse,  The  tapestries,  w  hich  are  said 
to  measure  740  square  yards,  were  completed 
by  1380.  They  are  the  earliest  French  tapes¬ 
tries  to  survive  to  the  present  day. 

History  is  not  very  sympathetic  to  Louis  oi 
Anjou,  He  has  been  described  as  coarse, 
lacking  in  humanity,  unscrupulous.  How  then 
did  he  come  to  choose  the  Revelations  ot  St, 
John  as  the  subject  of  this  ^reat  work? 

“We  shall  never  understand  the  Middle 
Atjes  until  we  realise  how  profoundly 
they  strove  to  Hnd  a  deeper  meaning,  a 
sacred  signiHcance  in  all  things.  They 
never  forgot,  as  has  been  said,  that  all 
things  would  be  absurd  if  their  meaning 


fragments  from  the  Burrell  Collection:  the 
colour,  the  texture,  the  decoration  ot  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  landscape,  the  angel’s  wings,  all 
were  studied  in  relation  first  to  each  of  the 
seven  sets  ot  tapestries;  and  then  to  the  tourteen 
tapestries  contained  in  each  set;  and  Hnally  to 
the  lost  tapestries.  We  had  the  pleasure  ot 
w  atchinga  scholar  at  w  ork— considering,  accep¬ 
ting,  rejecting,  while  he  ‘placed’  the  frag¬ 
ments  vv  ithin  the  fabric;  we  listened  to  the  story 
of  the  tapestries,  vv  hich  is  vv  ov  en  into  the  history 
ot  France,  and  is  as  colourful  as  the  wools 
used  by  the  weavers;  and  we  looked  at  the 
tapestries — these  magnificent  presentations  of 
the  Revelations  of  St,  John,  which  are  having 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  art  of  our  ow  n 
day.  They  have  an  instantaneous  appeal — so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  as 
works  ot  art,  they  were  rejected  for  almost 
one  hundred  years;  they  were  ottered  for  sale 
and  found  no  buyer;  and  eventually  they  were 
classified  as  of  so  little  value  that  a  ‘practical’ 
use  had  to  be  found  for  them. 


i  yi\it  to 


wore  oxhaustoci  in 
thfir  function  and 
place  in  the  phenom¬ 
enal  world,  if  hy 
their  essence  they 
did  not  reach  into  a 
world  bevond  this.” 
And  how  truly  in  this  res¬ 
pect  is  Louis  of  Anjou  a 
man  of  his  times,  and  how 
perfect  the  choice  ol  the 
Revelations,  with  the  pro¬ 
phecies  and  mysteries 
which  are  j^iven  fresh 
interpretations  hy  every 
aije, 

‘‘And  I  turned  to  see 


the  voice  that  spake  st.  MicHAtL  and  the 
to  me,  and  heintj 
turned  I  saw  seven  jjolden  candlesticks.” 
The  artist,  Jean  t)f  Bruges,  and  the  weaver, 
Nicolas  Bataille,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
have  to  concern  themselves  with  interpreta¬ 
tions.  With  great  simplicity  they  present 
against  a  blue  background,  seven  lighted 
candles  in  golden  candlesticks,  bushes  with 
Mowers  like  Mames,  and  in  the  foreground  the 
hgure  of  Christ  with  a  sword  in  His  mouth, 
and  the  kneeling  Hgure  of  St.  John.  And  it  is 
probably  this  very  simplicity  which  makes  the 
tapestries  so  attractive  to  us.  There  are  seven 
sets  of  tapestries;  each  set  contains  fourteen 
tapestries  (in  two  registers  of  seven);  along 
the  top  there  is  a  band  representing  the  sky 
with  angels  and  birds,  and  along  the  foot  one 
representing  the  earth  with  Mowers,  foliage 
and  rabbits.  The  backgrounds  of  the  tapestries 
are  alternately  blue  and  red,  so  that  as  well 
as  providing  areas  of  rich  colour  in  bold 
contrast  to  the  delicate  tones  of  the  figures 
and  landscape,  they  simplify  the  presentation 
of  the  text.  And  as  one  walks  along  the  gallery 
the  book  with  the  seven  seals  opens;  the  seven 
trumpets  sound;  the  seven  angels  and  the 
seven  plagues  appear;  Babylon  falls;  and  finally 
there  is  the  vision  of  the  ‘New  Jerusalem’. 
And  because  these  tapestries  are  works  of  art 
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it  is  possible  to  appreciate  them  without 
reference  to  the  text,  for  their  colour,  \italitv, 
design,  wealth  of  detail;  each  is  complete  in 
itself.  It  is  the  tremendous  flexibility  of  Jean 
of  Bruges  and  Nicolas  Bataille  which  is  so 
impressive:  their  ability  to  mould  their  talent 
scrupulously  round  a  set  theme;  to  please  their 
patron,  the  Duke  of  .Anjou;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  create  a  work  of  art. 

The  tapestry,  St.  Michael  and  the  Ancjels 
Jifjhting  the  Dragon  was  drawn  specially  to  the 
attention  of  the  group  bv  Monsieur  Enguehard. 
Here  the  quiet  figure  of  St.  John  contrasts  with 
the  vitality  of  the  angels.  The  delicate  pink, 
green,  and  blue  wings,  and  the  yellow  and 
white  robes  of  the  angels  have  a  light  airiness 
in  contrast  to  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the 
deeper  blue  of  the  quatrefoil  decoration.  This 
tapestry,  which  is  in  the  fourth  set,  marks  a 
departure  from  the  plain  backgrounds  of  the 
earlier  tapestries.  Those  that  follow  are 
decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  it  was 
thus  possible  for  Monsieur  Enguehard  to  place 
immediately  one  of  the  fragments  from  the 
Burrell  Collection  in  the  earlier  group,  and 
one  in  the  later.  Einally  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  fragment  showing  the  church 
probably  belonged  to  the  second  set, 
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and  the  an^el  tratjment  to  the  sixth  set.  But 


how  did  thev  come  to  he  in  the  Burrell 
Collection  ? 

For  one  hundred  years  the  Tapestries 
remained  with  the  Anjou  family,  and  were 
considered  as  amontj  their  most  precious 
possessions.  When  Duke  Rene  I  was  forced 
to  leaye  Anjou  and  liye  in  Prosence,  he  wished 
the  tapestries  to  remain  in  Angers,  and  he 
bequeathed  them  to  the  Cathedral,  hut  it  was 
not  until  1490 — ten  years  after  his  death — - 
that  the  actual  transfer  was  completed.  For 
almost  three  hundred  years  they  were  treas¬ 
ured  by  the  Cathedral.  They  were  exhibited 
only  on  Feast  Days,  or  on  special  occasions 
such  as  the  yisit  ot  a  kintj,  or  the  enthronement 
of  a  bishop.  But  gradually,  towards  the  end  of 
the  I  8th  century,  when  Gothic  work  became 
unfashionable,  they  tell  into  disfaeour.  The 
first  taint  cloud  of  disapprocal  appeared  in 
I  767  w  hen  it  was  decided  that  these  wonderful 
tapestries,  when  hun^  in  the  Cathedral, 
mutfled  the  sound  of  the  yoices.  In  1782  the 
Chapter  otfered  the  whole  set  for  sale,  but 
no  purchaser  could  be  tound  and,  much  atjainst 
their  will,  the  canons  were  forced  to  keep 
them.  During  the  Reyolution  ‘practical’  uses 
were  tound  tor  these  ‘encumbrances’:  some 
were  cut  up  and  used  as  linings  for  curtains; 
others  as  bed  hangings;  a  few  were  remoeed 
to  the  greenhouses  to  protect  the  orange 


trees  against  the  cold;  and 
in  the  Bishop’s  stables  strips 
were  used  to  cushion  the 
stalls  and  protect  the  horses 
from  bruises.  In  1843  the 
Administration  hnally  de¬ 
clared  those  that  remained 
to  be  of  no  further  use, 
and  they  were  sold  lor  300 
francs  (about  £50  in  present 
day  yalues)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Angers,  .Monsignor  Ange- 
bault,  who  later  presented 
them  to  the  Cathedral.  By 
this  time  Gothic  Art  was 
coming  back  into  taeour  and 
ultimately  77  out  of  a  probable  105  pieces  were 
collected.  Some  fragments,  like  those  in  the 
Burrell  Collection,  lound  their  way  into  private 
ownership.  By  the  end  ol  the  19th  century 
the  whole  of  the  Cathedral  was  hung  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  Irom  end  to  end  with 
the  tapestries.  But  they  were  not  to  remain 
there  permanently.  By  a  later  decree  they 
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\Ncre  (leclart'd  to  In*  thi-  propt'rtv  oJ  the 
State,  and  were  remo\ed  to  the  Bishop’s 
Palace,  and  here  thev  remaine<l  until  1952  in 
a  huildinsT  which  was  so  small  that  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  tapestries  could  be  shown,  and 
examined  only  with  difhculty  as  the  liijht 
was  so  poor. 

Today  the  tapestries  ha\e  returned  to  the 
Chateau  of  Answers  where  [  ouis  ot  Anjou  Hrst 
displayed  them.  The  Bishop  ol  Angers  ‘h)r 
the  tjlory  of  French  culture’  in  an  agreement 
w  ith  the  .Ministry  of  Fducation  renounced  his 
claim  to  show  the  Tapestries  permanently  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  only  a  few  are  shown 

SWISS  ALTAR  FRONTAL — continued  from  page  ii» 

(Pantheon,  June,  i9}i).  .At  that  time  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  German  dealer,  hut 
apparently  it  had  come  to  him  from  a  British 
collection,  so  that  by  acquiring  it  for  The 
Burrell  Collection,  Sir  William,  it  might  be 
claimed,  was  exerting  the  rights  of  adoption. 
Both  Dr.  Kurth  and  Heinrich  Gobel,  author 
of  the  most  complete  history  of  tapestry 
weaying,  considered  it  an  outstanding  product 
of  Basle,  the  leading  centre  of  Heidnischwerk 
in  Sw  itzerland,  both  from  the  point  of  design 
and  colour  and  of  preseryation.  There  could 
indeed  hardly  be  imagined  a  more  perfect 
rendering  of  the  Christmas  story.  Sometimes 
the  separate  .scenes  on  these  strip  tapestries 
were  diyided  by  pilasters,  but  a  more 
fayoLired  dcwice  were  the  swinging  scrolls 
which  thus  seryed  the  double  function  of  a 
commentary  and  a  fluid  partition,  as  on  the 
left  and  right  sides  of  this  tapestry,  w  here  the 
appropriate  biblical  texts  enclose  or  partially 
enclose  the  Visitation  and  the  Presentation. 
The  two  central  scenes  are  left  without  a 
formal  diyision  with  the  curious  result  that 
St.  Joseph  as  a  spectator  of  both  the  Natiyity 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  stands  beside 
himself.  Aboye  the  improyised  crib  in  yyhich 
the  infant  Christ  lies  adored  by  the  Virgin, 
angels,  and  the  cow  and  ass,  takes  place  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,  and  below, 
on  a  considerably  smaller  scale,  is  the  kneeling 
hgure  of  a  Dominican  nun,  w  ho,  it  is  thought. 


there  part  of  the  year.  .A  modern  gallery  in 
keeping  with  the  mediaexal  architecture  of 
the  castle  has  been  built  for  them  by  .Monsieur 
Bernard  Vitrv,  Chief  .Architect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  ffistoric  .Monuments,  and  since  1954 
it  has  been  possible  to  see  all  the  remaining 
tapestries  under  perfect  conditions  of  light 
and  space.  Reproductions  of  the  Illustrated 
.Manuscript  borrowed  by  Louis  of  .Anjou  from 
his  brother  are  shown  beside  the  Tapestries. 
Outside  in  the  wonderful  gardens  are  grow  ing 
flowers  similar  to  those  woyen  into  the  tapes¬ 
tries.  .And  in  the  .Museum  deyoted  to  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  ‘lost’  tapestries  are  photographs 
of  the  two  fragments  in  the  Burrell  Collection. 

probably  represents  either  the  donor  or  the 
weayer  of  the  tapestry.  .A  similar  Hgure  occurs 
on  a  closely  related  tapestry  in  the  .Museum  at 
Basle  portraying  three  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  with  two  pairs  of  saints  to  right  and 
left,  the  ones  on  the  right  where  this  Hgure 
appears  all  being  of  the  Dominican  order,  a 
strong  indication  that  this  tapestry  deriyes 
from  a  Dominican  concent  in  Basle.  On  the 
right  of  the  Basle  tapestry  occurs  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  family  Schonkind,  seceral  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  Klingental  concent,  either  as  benefactors 
or  nuns,  and  the  Dominican  nun  was,  in  fact, 
identiHed  by  R.  F.  Burckhar<lt  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Basle  tapestries  as  .Anastasia  Schonkind 
who  occurs  in  the  records  of  between  1452 
and  147 f  as  ‘Sister  Stesslin’.  Our  Burrell 
tapestry  has  no  coat  of  arms  to  make  an 
identiHcation  of  this  kind  possible,  but  the 
probability  is  that  it  derices  from  the  same 
concent.  A  further  point  of  interest  arising 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  tapestries  now 
in  Basle  and  Glasgow  is  that  one  of  the  scenes 
represented  on  the  Basle  one  is  also  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Burckhardt 
pointed  out  that  the  designer  of  the  cartoon 
modelled  this  scene  and  the  Fntry  into 
Jerusalem  on  the  woodcut  illustrations  in  the 
Spiecjcl  mcnschlichcr  Bchaltnis,  published  in 
Speyer  by  Peter  Drach  between  1476  and 
1480,  which  in  all  likelihood  was  also  the 
source  used  by  the  designer  of  our  tapestry. 
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L’  difficulties. 

ft  Such  newspapers  are  like  public  entertainers— 

they  get  the  large  circulations  they  are  after  by 
p  shocking,  amusing  or  flattering  their  readers. 

But  at  a  price.  That  price  is  paid  by  the  reader 
I’  himself,  in  a  gradual  loss  of  his  critical  faculty. 

He  accepts  the  valuation  of  his  own  intelligence 
S  that  is  put  upon  it  by  the  lords  of  the  press.  And 

P  a  brain  never  exercised  quickly  becomes  weak 
K  and  lazy. 

K  The  Oltisgozi-  HemlJh  a  very  different  kind  of 
W  newspaper.  Although  it  is  read  by  everybody,  it 
p  never  under-rates  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 

I  It  gives  news  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  world 
b;  beside.  It  is  one  of  the  last  papers  in  the  noble 
I  Scottish  tradition  of  independence,  being  com- 
I  pletely  free  from  the  pressures  of  party  and 
S  vested  interests,  commercial  or  financial.  It  is 
E  owned,  not  by  press  barons,  but  by  thousands  of 
I  the  Glasgov:  Herald's  own  readers  in  Scotland. 

\  The 

I  Glasgow  Herald 


for  people  who  think  for  themselves 
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SCOTTISH 

FIELD 

Siotlaml’-.  aitivitii-N.  itN  lountrv- 
it'  natural  lii'tory,  it' 
culture  are  mirrored  month  In 
month  in  the  pages  ol  the  country’' 
greatest  magazine.  More  people 
read  the  Scottish  Hield  than  any 
other  magazine  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  in  Scotland.  Printed  in 
colour  and  black  and  white  on 
art  paper. 

ONE  POSTED  TO 

SHILLING 

and  month 

SIXPENCE 


EACH  addresses  any¬ 
where  IN  THE 


WORLD,  ONE 
POUND  SIX 
SHILLINGS  YtARLV 


FROM  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 
OR 

SCOTTISH  FIELD,  70  MITCHELL  ST.,  GLASGOW 


TRA 


VEL  IS  OUR 


ART 


We  know  it 

Backw’j»rds  and  Forwards 

Visit  the  Art  Treasures 
of  the  World,  by  starting 
your  journey 
AT 

“FRAMES”' 

Connoisseurs  in  all  Travel 
Reservations 


FRAMES’ 


TOURS 
LTD. 

7a  bath  street,  GLASGOW 
DOU.  3201-2 

28  BRUNTSFIELD  PLACE 
EDINBURGH. 

FOU.  4800. 
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ESTABLISHED  181$ 


Fine  Art 

Packers  &  Shippers 
of  International 
Repute 


I 


W.  Wingate  &  Johnston 


LIMITED 


7  Royal  Bank  Place,  Glasgow,  C.i 

Tel.  CENtral  7717  (}  lines) 

and  at:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON,  TORONTO,  PARIS 


MASTERS  OF 
FRENCH  I’AINTING 

18.A0— 

i.v  <;eoh(;e  besson 


A  uni({ue  liistory  »>f  inndern  French 
painting  \«ith  168  illn.stratinns  in  full 
ccilonr.  Each  painting  illii^it  rated  is 
a\ailahle  as  a  large  size  Braun  print, 
id)tainahle  through  all  good  |rrint  sellers. 

THE  PALLAS  (.ALLEBV  LTD. 

LONDON,  W.l 


AIR  FRANCE  The  World's  Largest  Airline 


The  Scottish  Gallery  Aitken  Dott  &  Son 

26  Castle  Street 
Edinburgh 
CAL. -5955-6 


Specialists  in  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  paintings 

Established  1842  Fine  Aft  Dealers 


iSTABLISHED  1844 

MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Auctioneers,  I'u/uers  and  l  oss  I  ire  Assessors 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  S  Alien  lEH  ALL  STREF:T 

GLASGOW 

The  North  Gallery  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 


Inientories  anj  Valuation!  of  all  kinds  of 
Proptny  for  Insurance  and  Probate. 

IVeekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of 
Furniture  and  Effects  every  Tuesday. 


Modern  Fireproof  Furniture  Stores  at 
Brougham  Buildings,  44  Renfrew  Street, 
and  also  at  llo  St.  George's  Road. 


Telephone:  DOUGLAS  3386  (Private  Exchange) 


cine  III  a 


ROSE  STREET  GLASGOW 

FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

AI.KX.  l!l:il>  .1  I.KI- KVIU-;  LTD. 


3  0  BIUTON  STREET.  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  “Drawings.  T.oiuloii"  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


19lh  and  20lh  (a*iilur\ 
Erciicli  .Ma>l(‘rs 

Lcadiiiji  (a)ntcin|)()rarv 
BrilGli  Paiiit(‘i> 
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SOTHEBY’S 

announce  the  Sale  oj 

rUH  LHWKNOR  TABLE  CARPET 

AND 

EINE  ERENCH  FURNITURE 

ON  IRIDAY,  i2th  DHCHMBER, 


■»_  4r.  <  r  •  -  _  '  -  _  ■  “  .  T  *■  .  -  _  *  £'-»>  ‘fSM-*.  .  •  V-  ^  .A  •  ».  .v«^.  ■  1  V 


;  />!>/ :7»75./ >/ >; ;T 


AN  ENGLISH  ARMORIAL  TAI’l  STRY  TABLE  CARPET,  Datio  i  5h4 
7  ft.  5  in.  hi^h  X  ib  Jt.  3  in.  nijc 

Illu^l^atA‘(l  Catalogue'  (14  plates)  7 /- 
Plain  Catalomie  3(1  Post  Pree 

SOIHEBY  &  CO.,  34-3^  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Telephone:  inni  park  654^  Telceframs:  ‘abimtio,  amsdo,  lonuon 


f 


JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


AND  AT  BRAEMAR 


Telephones: 

Aberdeen — 24828.  Braemar — 245 


Telegraphic  Address: 
“Antiques,  Aberdeen” 


A  very  fine  Antique  Scottish  Bracket  Clock  of 
unusual  quality.  It  was  made  by  James  Duncan 
of  Old  Meldrum  and  bears  the  crest  of  the 
Simpson  family. 


An  Antique  Hepplewhite  Arm  Chair  with 
upholstered  back  and  seat  and  shaped  serpentine 
front  rail. 


An  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Card  Table 
with  baize  lined  interior  and  finely  fretted  rails 
and  legs.  Length  33  inches,  height  28^  inches. 


A  small  Antique  Sheraton  drum  top  Table  of 
octagonal  shape  and  covered  in  red  leather. 
It  measures  36  inches  wide  and  29^  inches  high. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  OtASCOW  ART  GALLERY  AM>  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION,  ART  GALLERY,  KELVINCROVE,  GLASGOW 
AND  PRINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  NY  DAVID  J.  CLARK  LIMITED,  CADOCAN  STREET.  GLASGOW 


The  House  of  Perez 

Fmiiotis  for  Fine  Carpets  ami  Tapestries 

162-168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

lixhihiiion  lUI  .u  112  HROMPTON  ROAi:> 

TELEPHONES;  KENsiiiiiton  9S78  &  9774  And  at  GLASGOW  ■  BRISTOL  •  AMSTERDAM 


%  'V  ■- 


*0^ 


ni-’-rc-v-  .■r,  '\?r ,, 


( ;r'4V>A\'AVv  > V>» »>  1 V 


ONE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  SET  OF  SIX  PANELS  OF  BEAUVAIS  TAPESTRY  WOVEN  BY 
PHILIPPE  BEHAGLE  AFTER  DESIGNS  BY  JEAN  BERAIN  OR  J.  B.  MONNOYER,  CIRCA  1700. 
FORMERLY  IN  THE  2nd  EARL  OF  BANTRY'S  IMPORTANT  TAPESTRY  CXILLECTION 
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